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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism. 


Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 


_ Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 


Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

‘he O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste CommuNIsM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of- Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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TAKE ALL. 
Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee. 


Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love. 


Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for thee. 


Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King. 


Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 


Take my will, and make it thine ; 
It shall be no longer mine. 


Take my heart, it is thine own ! 
It shall be thy royal throne. 


Take my love ; my Lord, I pour 
At thy feet its treasure-store ! 


Take myself, and I will be, 
Ever, only, all, for thee ! 


Frances R. Havergal. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

E are making a great present to the 

world at great cost to ourselves, and 
that present is, the liberty to think and speak 
about marriage as about other subjects. Hith- 
erto marriage has been considered beyond the 
reach of discussion; it has not been allowable 
to think that there could be any serious wrong 
in it. There has been the same kind of feel- 
ing about its sacredness that there is in the 
old countries about kings. And what is curi- 
ous, this idea of the unapproachable sacred- 
ness of marriage is kept up in full force among 
people who are practically disloyal to it. How 
many do we know that are fighting behind the 
fortifications of that institution, firing away at 
us with ammunition belonging to it, and yet 
practically are utterly disloyal to marriage— 


_More so than we are. 


The really good object of marriage may be 
stated as the production of family blessings. 
There is a certain amount of courting, kissing, 
embracing, amatory conversation, sexual inter- 
course, begetting, bearing, nursing and educat- 
ing children, all of which come under the gen- 
eral head of family blessings. I accept it as the 
natural, legitimate business of human nature to 
produce these blessings. But the question is, 
how to produce them of the very best quality, 
and in the greatest quantity. Can they be 
best produced by families in pairs, or by larger 
partnerships? We will assume that in each 
case the object is the same, and that the esti- 
mation and appreciation of the object is the 
same ; and then the simple, practical question 
remains, which is the best way to secure this 
object ; by dotting the world over with little 
families consisting of pairs, or by larger 
associations ? 

Perhaps there has not been experiment 
enough in larger associations to settle the 
question ; but people assume that it is to be 
done in pairs. I consider that as unwise as it 
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would be to say that all the business in New 
York city must be done in firms of two. As 
human happiness depends in a great measure 
on these family blessings, I believe that a 
vastly greater amount of happiness could be 
produced by large corporations, than by indi- 
vidual pairs. The world must have liberty to 
test this question; it must have liberty to try 
all sorts of families, and not be confined to 
what may be called the one-horse family. It 
is just such a problem as that of the railroads. 
We have got beyond thinking that a one-horse 
wagon is all we can ride in; we have convey- 
ances now-a-days which will carry six or seven 
hundred people at once; and the world must 
certainly have liberty to find out which com- 
binations are best for producing family 
blessings. 

We are presenting the world with that liber- 
ty at our own cost—the liberty to think, try 
experiments, and discuss this great subject of 
the production of family blessings, without any 
holy horror of new inventions. We shall have 
to stand and take the thrashing of the whole 
world in this matter until we get that liberty 
and can present it to mankind. Every mali- 
cious whipster can get up and give us a casti- 
gation for heresy, corruption, licentiousness 
and all that sort of thing. But we will not be 
discouraged ; we shall have this liberty, and 
shall give it to the world. It cost Paul a great 
deal more than we shall lose, to present to the 
Gentile world the liberty of the gospel and of 
being saved from Judaism. He had to be 
whipped and stoned for daring to give the 
world the liberty to believe in Christ. 


MAN CONQUERS NATURE. 


{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. | 

HAT is the ground of distinction be- 

tween mankind and brutes? One 
characteristic difference evidently is, that 
whereas the brutes remain stationary in re- 
lation to nature, man is continually changing 
his relation to it—is progressively rising into 
new supremacy over it. Let us mark well this 
distinction. Brutes were designed to be the 
slaves of nature; hence their standard of de- 
velopment is a limited one; and such as it 
was, at the beginning, so it is now: ‘There 
has been no advance, no change. ‘The foxes 
that Nimrod hunted, says some one, were just 
as fleet and cunning and voracious of poultry 
as those trapped by Davy Crocket. But on 
the other hand, man is continually progressive 
in his development and mastery over nature ; 
and hence Crocket is immensely advanced, or, 
as he would say, “ahead” of Nimrod in his 
facilities for hunting, and in his general re- 
lation to outward things. The human species 
alone of all the animated tribes, makes a con- 
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tinuous improvement in its condition; and 
this fact is a promise that ultimately it shall 
overtake nature, and extend a perfect dominion 
over the whole department of created things. 
Man has not yet fully subjugated nature, but 
he is gaining upon it—is progressing constant- 
ly in that direction; and though generation 
after generation falls in the battle, the process 
continues, and must end at last in perfect 
victory. The forces of nature—the obstruc- 
tions to be overcome—are a fixed quantity, 
and if man has in him an indefinite progress- 
ive force, however weak it may be at any 
given time in comparison with nature, it must 
at last accumulate so as to overpower nature 
and assert a complete dominion the 
creation. 

From this central ascertained principle that 
man is superior to nature, destined to subdue 
and possess it, there are certain direct conclu- 
sions leading out, which are worth studying for 
their practical bearing upon life and society. 

First, it belongs to man’s destiny to get full 
possession of Aimsaf. If it is important that 
he should understand his powers and advance 
in a progressive victory over nature external to 
himself, much more is it important that he 
should understand and conquer nature within 
his own body ; since it is with this that he is 
to act upon all the outward domain. His body 
with its various faculties and functions is the 
set of tools with which he enters nature’s 
work-shop ; and to get control in the vast 
enginery that surrounds him he must first have 
the mastery of those tools. The power of a 
man’s will over his own body isa circle of power 
interior to, and therefore more important than 
his power over external nature. ‘The soul in 
proceeding outward to the conquest of uni- 
versal nature, has to pass through the body 
and hence, as an initial act, the getting control 
of the body, is equivalent to a victory over 
nature. . 

There is already an abundance of familiar 
facts showing the influence of education and 
direct discipline in developing the powers of 
the body. We see men every day, who by 
attention and painstaking investigation and 
practice in some mechanical art, have gained a 
power over their muscles, for certain purposes, 
which to the mere natural man would be im- 
possible or miraculous. In music, the great 
violinists and pianists are an example. All 
the voluntary faculties, in fact, are known to 
come under the power of education, and the 
human will is found able to express itself in 
the motions of the body to an extent and per- 
fection that is in proportion to the painstaking 
and discipline that are applied. So far as the 
department of voluntary outward habits is 
concerned, the influence of will and education 
to control the body is universally admitted. 


in 


But there is a step further than this which 
our general theory requires us to take. We 
believe that investigation and experience are 
now ready to demonstrate the power of the 
will over what have been considered and call- 
ed the involuntary processes, of the body. 
The mind can take control of them certainly 
to a great extent, and while it is not yet shown 
to what extent, neither is it apparent that there 
are any limits whatever in this direction. We 


have no right to say but that, by due attention, | 
ali the involuntary operations of the body may | 


be brought under the power of the will. It 


must stand as an open question, unless the © 


contrary is proved, since all the later discov- 
eries point to the conclusion, that there are 
strictly no énvoluntary departments in the hu- 


man system, but that every part falls appro- | 


priately and in fact within the dominion of 


| mind, spirit and will. 


It is proved, for instance, that in the matter 


| of coughing, sneezing, breathing etc., the in- 





voluntary impulse can be suppressed by an ef 
fort of the will. Our readers will recollect 
the case related in the CrrcuLAR of a man 
who was saved from the consumption by being 
persuaded to stop coughing. He found that 
the tendency, however inveterate, could be 
controlled, and he accordingly put it dowa 
with his will. We have had a striking accu- 
mulation of evidence in our Community, dur- 
ing a course of years, showing that the stom- 
ach and bowels are subject to the same 
control, and that such operations as vomiting 
and bilious disorder may be suppressed. Sea- 
sickness has been met and conquered on the 
one hand, and cholera symptoms on the other. 
The instances illustrating this principle in our 
Association alone, would swell into a volume 
of facts. Finally, it is shown that propaga- 
gation and the sexual passion are matters fully 
within the province of the will—subject to en- 
lightened control. 

These facts, while they are but a legitimate 
conclusion from the general truth that man is 
the destined master of nature, yet form in their 
development, a new era in human progress ; 
and, it will be readily seen, lay the foundation 
for great social, moral, and scientific changes. 
When the principle of the mind’s control over 
the body is seen to include all the interior pro- 
cesses, as well as the superficial ones, there is 
the basis evidently for an entirely new system 
of medicine. Drugs and washings, and such 
mechanical appliances, must give place to 
faith and power of will. Then the discovery 
of the scientific fact that propagation is within 


the limits of spiritual and moral control, af-_ 


fords the solution to the whole problem of po- 
litical economy, and makes a new and improv- 
ed state of society possible. Itis the key to 
socialism, without which there is no satisfac- 
tory solution or prospect of success. 

We may observe in conclusion, that the 
whole plan of salvation by Jesus Christ is 
based on this principle, and involves this view 
of the rightful control of the soul over the 
body. It is in the belief and establishment of 


that fact within us, that we are saved from sin. 
It was the glory of Jesus Christ that his soul 
was ina complete sense master of his body. 
He made himself an eunuch for the Kingdom 
of Heaven’s sake, and offered his body on the 
cross. His body was in his hand, so that like 
the bullock in the hands of the Jewish priest, 
he could bring it to the altar and offer it a 
sweet-smelling sacrifice to God. Such was the 
standard of control which Christ established, 
and which is the type of the victory over na- 
ture which he offers to the world. The whole 
theory of salvation, therefore, and our hopes 
in all directions, turn on our understanding 
and belief in regard to the power of the spirit 
over the flesh—the right issue of that conflict 
in which the human body is the battlefield. 





MRS. GREGORY’S DAUGHTER. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HE Captain was not the only listener to 


Duncan’s story. Mr. Furman’s state- 
room was separated from that of his wife’s by a 


_ cloth partition so arranged as to give it a solid 





appearance. It happened that just at this time 
Lunaand Mrs. Furman entered at the other side 
of the screen and inadvertantly heard much of 
Duncan’s confession. Mrs. Furman mentioned 
this circumstance to her husband subsequently, 
which did not displease him. It saved, he 
replied, both the labor and embarrassment of 
reporting the lover’s story to Miss Gregory. 
Luna had not fallen in love with any one as 
yet. The very thought of it, she confessed to 
Mrs. Furman sent a chill to her heart. The 
wound she had received through Cupid’s darts 
were too fresh in her memory to be forgotten. 

Although so young, Miss. G. had given the 
subject of matrimony serious thought. Her 
feeling about it will not be regarded as either 
morbid or strange when we remember the try- 
ing ordeal through which she had passed. 
Probabiy not one young woman in a hundred 
would have escaped a total wreck. It was a 
fearful moment in her life when she made that 
last appeal to her lover J., begging him if he 
had a spark of honor or love of justice left in 
his soul, to allow her to bear his name. That 
was all she asked. Without it, society would 
brand her as an outcast. From all else—the 
support of his child and herself—she would 
forever absolve him. The appeal was in vain, 
and the high-spirited girl nearly heart-broken, 
learned the cruel lesson of man’s inconstancy. 
From her father, Luna inherited pride and 
recklessness, from her mother she inherited 
faith and moral courage. ‘Therefore when all 
hope of obtaining the slightest justice from J., 
was gone, it is not strange that her attitude 
toward men became one of distrust. As we 
have said, faith triumphed in her heart over — 
revenge and unbelief, but she did not at once 
rise victorious over the effects of the perfidious 
conduct of her seducer. 

With Mr. Duncan, now that the private his- 
tory of each was known to the other, Luna be- 
came more sociable, and they were often seen 
together discussing questions of a philosophi- 
cal or religious character, with great composure. 
With reference to the question of matrimony Mr. 
Duncan gave Luna to understand that since he 
had confided his wishes to the Captain she 
need have no apprehension of his introducing 
this question if they should ever chance to be 
alone. With this mutual understanding in 
respect to “tender passion,” the young couple 
mingled with other passengers much more 
freely than either of them had previously donee 

The Golden Gate with its precious cargo of 
human souls, had been two or three months on 
her voyage and, as her captain declared, should 
have been safely over that usually dreaded ex- 
perience of doubling the Cape. No blame, 
however, for their slow progress could attach 
either to the ship or to her commander. They 
had experienced an unusual amount of calms 
and light winds, and were now in the vicinity 
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of Falkland Islands. A distance of three or 
four hundred miles was yet to be made before 
the bow of the noble vessel could be headed 
the other way on the Pacific coast. Naturally 
enough, the passengers, at least many of them 
began to manifest some anxiety respect- 
ing the impending encounter with the angry 
elements in the straits of Magellan and were 
inclined to question the good Captain to a de- 
gree that was slightly irritating. There were 
questions that no finite being, however much 
skilled in navigation, could answer with the 
least degree of certainty. Finally in answer 
to the question, “how long it would take him 
to get his vessel into the Pacific waters?” the 
Captain replied that he had sometimes doubled 
the Cape in three days, and at other times it 
had taken him as many weeks. 

Already the weather betokened changes by 
no means favorable for the “Golden Gate.” 
Captain Furman therefore was no longer seen 
talking with Miss Gregory, Duncan, or any ot 
his favorites on board. He was now all mari- 
ner, and personally superintended the working 
of the ship, and had, moreover, the rare gift 
of inspiring his seamen with his own indomi- 
table faith and courage. 

When a nation is about to declare war, its 
navy-yards, armories and work shops are alive 
with artisans and working-men. So, when the 
commander of a ship on the ocean sees that a 
conflict of no ordinary severity, with the com- 
bined forces of wind and waves is inevitable, 
he, too, finds work for every hand he can mus- 
ter into his service. Reefs are to be taken in 
the sails of the main-mast, mizzen-mast, and 
fore-mast ; top-sails are to be lowered ; hatch- 
ways covered and corked ; port holes and win- 
~ dows closed and secured ; the cook of the ship 
must have an abundance of luncheon ready to 
serve at a moment’s notice, the boats and their 
equipments in readiness in case of defeat by 
the enemy, etc., etc. In all these preparations, 
Duncan, Miss Gregory and two or three more 
passengers, offered their services in case of 
need. The two former were already the allies 
of Mrs. Furman in her division of nautical 
service. 

In all these preparations, Captain Furman 
was in his element. He was a Cromwell, on 
the ocean. “ Prayer,” he said, “ was the true 
stimulant for strengthening body and soul in 
battling the angryclements. Having concluded 
his preparations for the worst that was possible 
to occur, he was ready for the first encounter 
with the threatening storm. 

If you glance at the map of South America 
you will notice that the long chain of the 
Andes mountains terminates at Cape Horn. 
And from their snow-clad summits the winds 
that sweep down the coast are very cold, and 
from causes we can not pause to explain, rain 
storms off the Cape are of frequent occurrence. 
Moreover, these storms are extremely chilling, 
producing on the exposed sailor a numbness 
painful to endure. Judging by appearances 
that their encounter with the elements would 
be a protracted one, the Captain availed him- 
self of the first opportunity offered him, to ad- 
dress a few words of cheer to the passengers 
in the lower cabin, being aware many of them 
were greatly oppressed by dark forebodings. 





Leaving the first-mate in charge of the 
deck the Captain spoke as follows: “Friends 
and fellow passengers! We are encountering 
one of the storms that we sea-faring men often 
experience in this latitude. But we are ina 
strong vessel built expressly to carry passen- 
gers and cargo around this dangerous point 
in perfect safety. Officers and crew have done 
their duty faithfully in putting the ship in trim 
for any emergency. With trust, therefore, in 
God, whom I have found reliable under all 
circumstances to furnish and comfort, I beg 
you to dismiss all fear and have a good time 
below deck as I hope to have above deck. 
Remember the Gregory papers “God owns all 
things ”’"—and “Christ is in us the hope of 
glory.” 

The Captain had hardly uttered the last 
sentence when the brig was struck by a sudden 
gale that knocked her nearly on her beam’s 
end. The Captain was instantly at the wheel, 
but the ship righted almost as quick as she 
careened. A ludicrous scene was enacted in 
the cabin, as the Captain left it. ‘Those seated 
on the wind-ward side of the cabin found 
themselves suddenly thrown against those on 
the lee-ward side. The women screamed, 
the missionaries were pale with fright. 
Some cried to God to have mercy on their 
souls, while others, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous, were convulsed with 
laughter. Finding, however, as they collected 
their scattered senses and unbroken limbs that 
the ship was right side up and that good 
sound plank were still between them and the 
briny ocean, the affair proved an occasion of 
lively jokes and general mirth. 

Few, probably, of our readers, are aware of 
the strength of attachment a man may possess 
for the vessel he owns and commands, es- 
pecially where one’s life from boyhood has been 
spent on the ocean. ‘To such men their favor- 
ite craft is instinct with life and intelligence. 
The Golden-Gate was built under the direc- 
tion of, and expressly for Captain Furman, 
and a more thoroughly constructed brig had 
never been launched from the New York ship- 
yards. This was her trial trip round Cape 
Horn. It was the opportunity her commander 
had long wanted to test the good qualities of 
the new brig. To him it was the sport of 
“taming the shrew.” . Having made sure of 
the fact, by his nautical instruments, that he 
was sufficiently far from the coast to hazard 
any risk from shoals and rocks, and that there 
was plenty of sea-room to lee-ward, he was 
determined to ascertain how much canvas she 
could carry in a stiff breeze ; and on the other 
hand, how little she would require under bare 
poles in a terrific tempest in order to allow her 
headway in obedience to her helm. All these 
traits in a sea-going vessel, must be well un- 
derstood by the officer in command if he 
would win the battle. 


RITUALISM. 


a Ritualism of the Episcopal Church is just 
now attracting more than usual attention both 
in England and in this country. The late Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone, has published an article 
in an English Magazine, which has been freely 
commented on by the British press, in which he 





takes the ground that the Ritualists are going too 
far. He evidently fears a disruption between the 
Catholic and Protestant elements in the Church of 
England, foreshadowed by the schism which has 
occurred during the past year in the Episcopal 
Church of America. Such an event in England 
would have serious political, as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal results, and would, no doubt, be a long step in 
the direction of dis-establishment. 

In this country the action of the General Conven- 
tion in refusing to confirm the election of Dr. Sey- 
mour to the Bishopric of Illinois, was the result of 
an extended discussion of the subject of Ritualism, 
in which the friends of Dr. Seymour endeavored to 
show that he was not a Ritualist. 

The growth of Ritualism in this country may be 
traced to the Anglo-Catholic or Tractarian move- 
ment which was started in England in 1832 by Drs. 
Newman and Pusey, and which found expression 
in the famous Oxford ‘ Tracts for the Times.” The 
leading tenets of this party are, justification by 
works equally as by faith ; baptismal regeneration ; 
apostolical succession of the clergy; the supreme 
authority of the church; the expediency of auricu- 
lar confession; the establishment of brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods on the Romish model; and tran- 
substantiation. Dr. Pusey was suspended for three 
years from his office for advocating the last-named 
doctrine. 

The aim of this party has been to introduce new, 
and restore obsolete ceremonies into public worship, 
tending to give currency to Tractarian doctrines. 
It is this action with regard to ceremonies which 
has secured for it the name of Ritualist. 

Since the publication ot the Oxford Tracts, the 
Ritualist party has steadily gained influence. Its 
innovations are such as these: For the communion 
table an altar is substituted, and a priestly function 
is added to the ordinary duties of the minister, as 
though the church were a temple and the commun- 
ion service a sacrificial rite. At some of the cere- 
monies incense is burned, and at others lighted 
candles called “ eucharistic lights” are placed on 
the altar. As a substitute for the Latin of the 
mass, “intoning the service” as it is called, has 
been adopted. This consists in drawling in sing- 
song tones the good English of the prayer-book 
until it sounds like jargon. Flowers, crosses, ban- 
ners, processions, genuflections, elaborate priestly 
dress under the cover of innocent love for the 
beautiful, tend to reproduce as nearly as may be, the 
custom of church service before the Reformation. 
The Ritualists do not hesitate to call themselves 
the Catholic Party. A society within the church 
whose object is to encourage ritualistic practice, 
styles itself the “ Confraternity of the Blessed Sac- 
rament.”” Branches of this order exist in ten of the 
forty-one dioceses of the United States. 

The growth of these principles has led by way of 
counteraction, to the establishment of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. A year ago Bishop Cummins, 
the assistant Bishop of Kentucky, withdrew from 
the Episcopal church for the reason that he was 
called to exercise his office in certain churches in 
his diocese ‘‘where the services were conducted so 
as to symbolize and teach the people doctrines sub- 
versive of the truth as it was maintained and de- 
fended by the reformers of the sixteenth century.” 
On December 2nd, Bishop Cummins and others 
organized in the city of New York the “* Reformed 
Episcopal Church” on a well-defined Protestant 
basis, rejecting as false, the following doctrines ; 


1. That the Church of Christ exists only in one order 
or form of ecclesiastical polity. 

2. That Christian ministers are priests in another sense 
than that in which all believers are a “ royal priesthood.” 

3. That the Lord’s Table is an altar on which an obla- 
tion of the Body and Blood of Christ is offered anew to 
the Father, 

4. That the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper 
is a presence in the elements of bread and wine. 

5. That regeneration is inseparably connected with 
baptism, 
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The reason for the encroachments of Ritualism 
in the Episcopal Church and of formalism in all 
denominations lies in certain spiritual principles 
back of all forms which are explained by Mr. Noyes 
inthe Berean; ‘Their cominon essence is /ega/ity. 
They are all equally ignorant of the distinction be- 
tween the Jewish and Christian dispensations; all 
blind to the spiritual power of Christ’s resurrection, 
by which true believers are emancipated from sin, 
law, and carnal ordinances. Having no idea of the 
possibility of holiness of heart in this world, they 
are all obliged to provide systems of carnal nurs- 
ings for guilty consciences. Ceremonies and duty- 
doing are the natural substitutes for grace. A 
Levitical priesthood is the necessary substitute for 
the Melchisedec order, where there is no immediate 
communication with God. Ina word, all sin-allow- 
ing, law-teaching churches are of necessity reduci- 
ble to one common genus, v2z., that of Judaism.” 

Ritualism is but a branch of Judaism and will be 
cut off when the truth is known of the abolishment 
of Judaism, by true spiritual Christianity. 

}. Be. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


CCORDING to a custom we have followed 
for several years, we hereby give notice to all 
our subscribers that those wishing the CIRCULAR 
sent to them after January Ist, 1875, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid for a part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification. 
The new Postal law requires us to prepay the 
poStage- on the CIRCULAR after January Ist. This 
will increase the expense to us unless our subscri-. 
bers send with their subscriptions some small 
amounts te meet it. Undoubtedly every one will 
be able and willing to do this. 

Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CIRCULAK /veely, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be necessary to protect us from needless 
expense which might otherwise be caused by send- 
ing the paper to those who no longer desire it. 

The prospects for a strong and lively paper dur- 
ing the coming year are very good. We shall be 
pleased to receive from our readers any suggestions 
or opinions in regard to the CIRCULAR, now or at 
any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 
may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 
of sufficient general interest, will be published. 


In another column we give some hint as to what 
the doctors talk about in their meetings. The 
statements made about the ravages of that scourge 
of the nineteenth century—the syphilitic poison— 
should be carefully noted by those who are looking 
toward an improvement in the race. Until mod- 
ern society can find some way of checking the 
growth of this frightful destroyer, it would seem to 
be but common prudence to encourage such social 
innovators as the Mormons and the Oneida Com- 
munity, who have not only kept themselves wholly 
free from it, but what is of even more importance, 
are producing pure and healthy children. 

Dr. Black’s talk about taint in the blood has at 


One can hardly help thinking, “I: wonder how 
much of that sort of thing I’ve got in my blood ?” 
His views on the whole, though, are encouraging, 
and furnish a purely medical reason for “ denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts,” and living “soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world.” 





Mr. Richard Grant White is a man who has 
given long years of study to the English language 
and has done a great deal to elevate the standard 
of critical discrimination in the use of words. Many 
of his ideas in regard to taste and elegance are such 
as all writers and readers are glad to endorse and 
adopt. The great drawback to a thorough sympa- 
thy with him is, that he often puts forth his opinion 
with such an air of authoritative superiority, and is 
withal so insufferably oracular at times, that the na- 
tive independence of his readers is stirred to such a 
degree that they are ready to assert their right to 
the use of their mother tongue in the ways which 
are easiest and suit them best. No one likes to be 
dictated to in these matters. The better way is to 
persuade people, after first getting their interest and 
sympathy enlisted on the side of improvement. In 
this particular Mr. White has something to learn. 
Still we are glad to give our readers, as we have 
occasionally done, the benefit of an extract from 
his writings, whenever they are not put in this 
offensively dictatorial form. 

Some of ‘the leading men and women from the 
Shaker societies have been holding a convention 
at Steinway Hall in New York. Nine of the 
brethren and nine sisters took part in the exercises, 
The object of the convention was to interest the 
outside world in their peculiar views. Elders 
Evans and Lomas. Eldress Harriet Bullard and 
others made addresses, and they all sang Shaker 
songs. After giving the usual account ot the early 
life and performances of Ann Lee, Elder Lomis 
said that the doctrines she taught, and which are 
held by the Shakers to-day, were much misappre- 
hended. He proceeded to state that the principal 
and distinguishing features of these doctrines are 
community of goods, celibacy of life, non-combat- 
iveness, and a distinction in government between 
Church and State. In regard to the last point he 
remarked: ‘Let us be jealous of our political and 
religious liberties, and let us keep Church and 
State apart, lest they come together and destroy 
the rights of the people. Let us begin by keeping 
the Bible out of the public schools, and by exclud- 
ing the God of the Jews from the Constitution ot 
the United States.” 





There is a growing feeling of anxiety as to the 
condition of affairs in Europe. Disraeli has three 
times predicted a great war as_ impending. 
Germany and France are making efforts to largely 
increase their regular armies which are already 
much greater than are necessary for a strictly peace 
footing. There is also reason to fear that the 
relation between Germany and Russia is not over 
friendly. Germany has shown some disposition to 
absorb Denmark on the first convenient pretext. 
This would give her the command of the Baltic 
and a practical surveillance of the North-Russian 
commerce, to which Russia will not readily consent. 

The disturbing cause of this disquiet is to be 
traced partly to the lofty position Germany was 
enabled to take in European politics by reason of 
her conquests in the late war with France, together 
with the consequent distrust of her by the other 
great powers, and partly to the decree of Papa) in- 
fallibility, whereby the allegiance of all Catholic 
people to their civil governments was threatened. 
A vigorous effort is making to readjust the rela- 
tions between Church and State, and none are 
more active in this than Prince Bismarck. The 





first a slightly disquieting effect on the mind. 


stern way in which he has opposed the Ulramontane 





party in the German empire is well known. The 
Pope will strive for the restoration of his own 
temporal power, and thus his absolute authority 
over the consciences of a large part of the Prus- 
sian, Austrian, and French soldiery would seri- 
ously threaten those governments, and the English 
as well. 

Mr. Gladstone has recently published a re- 
markable pamphlet on 7he Vatican Decrees in their 
Bearing on Civil Allegiance, in which he takes the 
ground that no one can become a convert to Rome 
“ without renouncing his moral and mental freedom, 
and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy 
of another.” This point is causing a great deal of 
discussion all over Europe. Whether or not it will 
lead to a “religious war” as Mr. Disraeli predicts, 
time alone can disclose to us. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD 
vs. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 





L 
T is seldom found profitable for any person or 
body of persons to give attention to what may 
be said of them either by the private tongue of evil- 
speaking, or through the louder and more potent 
voice of the press. Those who have abundance of 
honest business to attend to and are earnestly seek- 
ing to glorify God in their lives, can, as a general 
thing, well afford to let what others may say of 
them pass unnoticed. Ina world filled with Phari- 
seeism and selfish greed, the words of Christ, ‘“‘ Woe 
unto you when all men shall speak well of you,” 
will ever be found a true utterance of a spiritual law. 

But the late report of the committee of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Central New York appointed last 
year is of a character so remarkable in itself, and 
appears under circumstances and with concomitants 
so peculiar, as to deserve some notice at our hands. 
Let it be understcod however, at the outset, that 
we do not propose to engage in controversy with 
the Synod, or with the Committee on the Oneida 
Community, nor do we wish to impugn their motives 
in pronouncing upon us so harsh judgment as to 
the moral character of our social life.. We doubt 
not they are honest in what they have written and 
published ; and certainly no complaint can be made 
of them, but credit is due and must be given for the 
fair, almost flattering, statement which they have 
made of our business character and dealings, of our 
influence upon the material prosperity and welfare 
of our neighbors, and of the credit which we have 
won with the press and in the eyes of even “re- 
spectable and religious people.” In these respects 
the Synod has been dealing with facts, with things 
that its members understand and can appreciate ; 
and if, when confining themselves to the domain of 
fact, we find them dealing so fairly by us, we may 
well suppose that when they characterize us socially 
and morally as impure, sensual and filthy, that like 
certain characters described by Peter in his second 
epistle, they “speak evil of the things that they 
understand not ;” and may well believe that when 
they come to understand and appreciate the real 
truth about the relations of the sexes which Chris- 
tianity teaches, vzz ; that purity therein depends not 
on the form of those relations but on their spiritual 
character, depends on whether the heart is moved 
by lust or by love, they will be as ready to do justly 
by us in respect to our social, as they now are in 
respect to our business character. 

No one can fail to notice that this report is not 
an indictment of the Community alone. It is an 
indictment of the press of Central New York gen- 
erally, and of the masses of the people who surround 
us. Notwithstanding all our vileness, “the news- 
paper press of the State has come to observe a 
policy of profound silence, varied rather by favora- 





| ble intimations, than by the contrary. In some 
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cases they have actually espoused the cause of the 
Community.” Again, they say, “respectable people 
speak sympathizingly.” And, “one would not 
think there could be a Christian minister, a Chris- 
tian man or woman, or a person of ordinary virtue, 
whatever his profession, in central New York, but 
would be conscious of intense disgust and keen per- 
sonal annoyance at the existence of such a moral 
defilement in his section. Yet the policy of silence 
and long-continued toleration would seem to con- 
tradict the supposition. Nay more: the frequent 
visits of large companies, and even the assembling 
of excursionists in crowds, not unfrequently of the 
young and of Sunday schools * * * would go 
to prove that the existence of the Community is 
regarded as an accepted fact.” * * * If these 
things are true, they certainly do presenta strangely 
anomalous fact in human experience. One of the 
members of the Committee (Prof. Mears), before 
the appearance of the report, published another 
paper of similar purport, in which this state of things 
is characterized in still stronger language. He 
says, “there are editors of Journals considered 
respectable, who can become almost pathetic,” over 
the injury of interfering with the Community, that 
editors are “like dumb dogs that can not bark,” and 
the press needs to be “unmuzzled,” and that the 
tone of public sentiment in the State is generally 
demoralized in respect to such establishments. 
Perhaps this is all so, but how came it so, if the 
Community is really so like that “nocturnal animal” 
that is referred to in the report, if it is really the 
“ pestiferous weed” which the Synod asserts it to 
be? The Community has neither bought nor 
bribed the press, if such a thing were possible. It 
has not concealed its doctrines, nor grown up by 
stealth. It has not sought to impose upon the 
ignorance or credulity of the people. It has in fact 
been ‘a city set on a hill, that can not be hid.” So 
that this state of things charged on the press and 
the people has come to pass with knowledge on 
their part. And if at bottom our moral character 
is such as is alleged, it is as the report alleges, “in- 
explicable.” lt seems not to have occurred to its 
authors, as it has to many thinking people that the 
toleration accorded to us, and disposition to defend 
us to which they refer, arises from a conviction that 
after all, these accusations of our enemies are false 
and unfounded; recognising in their hearts the 
truth that “an evil tree can not bring forth good 
fruit,” and seeing in the Community not only honesty 
and thrift in business, but temperance, sobriety, 
health, tender love and care, faithfulness to duty and 
conscience, and no external sign of lewdness either 
physical or otherwise, it may be that they, baving a 
clear conscience in the matter, though differing from 
usin theory, have come to the conclusion that the tree 
of Bible Communism can not be evil or corrupt ? 
The report says that ‘the moral tone ot the people 
of Vermont, where the Community wus first founded 
was apparently quite different. They could not 
endure the presence of sucha social monstrosity. 
The Community was started in Putney and was 
driven from there, it is true. But this was done in 
a sudden outburst of passion, and it should be said, 
that some of those thus driven away, afterward 
returned to the homes they had been compelled to 
abandon, and established a Community there as a 
branch of the Oneida Community, which flourished 
there several years, and was only broken up because 
is was thought expedient toconcentrate here. The 
property was sold out there with many expressions of 
regret on the part of the people round about, and of 


a wish to have the Community remain; enemies’ 


became friends, and one of those chiefly instru- 
mental in driving us out of Putney came to the 


Community and ended his days under our care and 
kind offices. J. W. T. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. 





I. 
E are indebted to A. J. Bellows, M. D., late 
professor of chemistry, physiology and hy- 
giene, for the greater portion of the following: 

“We have excellent practical treatises on Agri- 
culture and Horticulture, and every intelligent 
farmer or gardener may learn what element is de- 
ficient, in order successfully to cultivate his grapes, 
his vegetables, or his grains; and having also 
chemical analyses of these fruits and grains, and of 
the materials from which to obtain his deficient 
elements, he has the means of adapting his soil to 
all desirable productions. 

“ We have also treatises on raising horses, cattle, 
hens, pigs, fishes, and even bees and canary birds, 
but not a single practical treatise on raising 
children. 

“We know perfectly well that our horses wil] 
not, without care in regard to their food and train- 
ing, be developed in beauty, strength or docility. 
Our cows must be cared for or they furnish little 
milk. Our hens must have appropriate food, or 
they furnish no eggs. Our bees must have their 
proper conditions of life complied with, or they 
furnish no honey and die. These facts are familiar 
to every one. But children are expected to live, 
and be perfectly developed, both mentally and 
physically, without care or consideration. And so 
perfectly ignorant are people generally of the laws 
of nature, that they give their pigs the food which 
their children need to develop muscle and brain, 


ind give their children what their pigs need to de- 


velop fat. 


“Our unphilosophical eating is the great source 
of our national bowel and liver complaints, gastric 
and typhoid fevers, dysenteries, dyspepsias, etc.” 


And I think a little reflection will convince any 
one that our mental and spiritual usefulness is 
greatly dependent on a sound, healthy body. A 
body can not be healthy if it is deficient in any 
element of its composition, or if it has any element 
in excess. And that the human organism is thus 
unbalanced, to a great extent, is seen in the aches 
and pains of all around us. To supply the de- 
ficiency in practical science on this subject, and to 
correct erroneous and dangerous habits of society, 
is the object of these articles. 

“Every living thing requires nourishment, and 
every living thing is provided with food within its 
own reach, just adapted to its own peculiar wants ; 
and every living thing but man is provided with in- 
stinctive powers to appropriate to its use just the 
elements that are needed, and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to reject every element that is not 
needed or is hurtful. It is interesting to notice the 
wonderful provision of nature, by which every crea- 
ture, from the elephant to the minutest animalcule, 
comes into life just where and when its natural food 
is ready for it. But if transferred to some other lo- 
cality or furnished with other elements, it will soon 
die. But man has no limit to his range of enter- 
prise, and no limit to the variety of food on which 
he can subsist; and yet no animal has such a 
struggle with difficulties, not only in selecting food 
suitable for his powers of digestion, but in adapting 
it to his varied circumstances. 

THE HUMAN BODY: ITS WANTS AND RESOURCES. 
** And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground.”’ 
“This statement, incomprehensible to the human 

mind as it is, is most beautifully confirmed by 

chemical analysis. At least itis proved that the 
elements of the human system and the elements 
of the soil, taken any where on the surface of the 
earth, from the equator to the poles, are identical ; 
and it is also proved that “the grass, the herb yield- 
ing seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
his own kind,’ which the earth brought forth before 
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man was made, are all endowed with power to take 
from the soil these elements, one by one, and fit 
them to be received and appropriated directly to 
the supply of the human system, or indirectly ac- 
complish the same purpose by being first appro- 
priated by the ‘beast of the field and the fowl of 
the air,’ and then in their flesh to furnish these 
necessary elements to man. 

“ Geological evidence is conclusive that man was 
not made till this whole arrangement was perfected, 
so that wherever he choses to live—in Africa or 
Greeeland—he finds at hand food adapted to his 
wants in the climate in which he finds himself. 

“Having thus bountifully provided for every con- 
tingency of climate and circumstance, he gave man 
a test by which he could select that which would 
be appropriate—and reject that which wonld be in- 
jurious—that article which contains the proper ele- 
ments rightly organized and adapted to his condi- 
tion at any time, the unperverted appetite would 
demand and the palate and stomach receive grate- 
fully and pleasantly; while that which was not or- 
ganized according to this plan, or had afterward be- 
come disorganized, or contained the wrong elements, 
or the right elements in the wrong proportions, 
should offend the taste, and be rejected with dis- 
gust; or if forced into the stomach should cause 
excitement by efforts to get rid of it, which would 
be more or less poisonous or injurious according to 
the degree of harm which it was adapted to do the 
system. For example, sugar contains important 


elements rightly organized to supply the system 
with requisite heat, and it is pleasant to the healthy 
palate, and gratefully received in proper quantities 
by the stomach when needed ; but alcohol, which 
is sugar decomposed, and which contains the same 
elements in the same proportions, is offensive to 
the natural taste, and if forced on the stomach, 
produces an immediate excitement, which is injuri- 
ous and poisonous to the organs engaged in the 
effort to resist it.’’ 


COMMUNITY OURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
THE Silk department has changed its daily work- 
ing time from seven and one half hours to nine. 


“ARE you interested in scientific phenomena ?” 
asked Mr. H. the other morning as I entered the 
W. P. factory.‘ Yes,” I replied, “ What have you 
to exhibit?” “Come this way and I’ll show you.” 
So saying, he led me to a dark part of the machine- 
shop where a large leathern belt was running. He 
then bade me take off my hat and mount a wooden 
stool standing just under it. As my head ap- 
proached the belt, every individual hair seemed to 
stand erect and manifest a desire to quit my cra- 
nium and follow the electrified belt. The fingers 
wide-spread, held near it, were each tipped with a 
beautifully fan-shaped flame ot fire and sparks 
passing to the belt. A touch on the knuckle, by 
H., brought a bright spark from his hand. J. F. 


OuR Mr. K. sometimes concentrates \his ideas 
so Closely on the subject about which he is engaged 
as to become ludicrously oblivious to irrelevant 
matters. For instance: E. was looking for a pair 
of scissors the other day which turned up in K.’s 
pocket. Mr. M.a gentleman from New York city, 
who happened to be present laughingly remarked, 

* Any man who will steal an overcoat won’t 
stick at a pair of scissors.” 

Mr. M. seemed surprised that no one saw the 
joke. 

“Tl be bound,” said he, “that Mr. K. has never 
told you about that overcoat.” 

“Overcoat” said one, “no, what is it about the 
overcoat ?” 

“Why,” continued Mr. M., **Mr. K. called at 
our store in New York, last week, and | proposed 
to go with him to call on another merchant in 
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the city. Taking an overcoat from the counter he 
proceeded to put it on. That overcoat went on 
dreadfully tight. I got hold of the collar behind 
and lifted and lifted till 1 was afraid of lifting Mr. 
K. off his feet and on to his nose. ‘Well!’ 
thought I, ‘this man wears the tightest overcoat 
that ever I helped on; if it were mine I should let 
it out or trade it off for something larger.’ 

“We had not gone far on our way when Mr. 
K. looking at the binding of his coat exclaimed, 
Why! this is not my coat that you have been put- 


ting on me!’ 1 told him that it was not worth 
while going back then; that we might as well go 
on and transact our business and then exchange 
coats when we returned. When we got back to 
the store, just imagine Mr. K.’s astonishment and 
my own amazement at finding under Mr. K.’s bor- 
rowed coat, his own overcoat/ which he supposed 
he had taken off on first entering the store. We 
had a hearty laugh at his expense which the poor 
fellow who supposed his overcoat to have been 
stolen, enjoyed not less than we.” 

We now saw the point of the joke about the 
scissors. 

M.’s story called to mind an equally ludicrous 
mistake made several years ago by Mr. B. who 
lost his night-shirt and after a long and fruitless 
search found it under his day-shirt, which, he 
“had in a fit of abstraction, forgotten to take off 
the previous morning, before he commenced 
dressing. 


THE other day “Aunt H.” gently opened my 
bedroom door, and handed me a pretty box full of 
nicely prepared “tomato figs,” to “give away 
to my two little ones,” she said. Whether 
this sweetmeat has a reputation outside of the 
O. C., or not, I don’t know. I am sure I never 
saw it ina confectioner’s shop. It is a delicacy 
that deserves notoriety. As for “ Aunt S.” and 
her assistants, who so assiduously the past fall pre- 
pared this “dainty dish ’’ with which the mothers 
and grandmothers of the O. C. might delight the 
longing mouth and sweet tooth of many a little 
darling, they deserve a tribute of praise as well. 

I remember once catching a glimpse of the 
sweetmeat in one of its preparatory stages. How 
luscious and tempting it looked ; translucent and 
sugary, like big drops of yellow honey! But I 
had no idea then that a little of all the care of 
making it was taken for me. I only thought, “now 
if 1 weren’t so busy, and knew how, I’d dry some 
’” and then it passed out of my 
mind. I thought of it again when I got my box 
full of the dainty ; and I thought ita very pretty thing 
for these women to do; a specimen of the many 
acts of loving kindness and cunning little surprises 
in which Aunts S. and H., are always engaged. 

For the benefit of the readers of the CircULAR, 
I will give Aunt S.’s recipe for the curing of this 
home-made fig. 

The tomato generally used is the small and 
gracefully-shaped pear-tomato, red and _ yellow. 
Pick them before too ripe. Scald and peel with 
care, lest the flesh be broken. Lay them on a 
common pie-plate, closely packed but only one 
deep. Put into a very hot oven. Turn occasion- 
ally, pouring off all the juice that oozes out until 
you are sure it is all out. Then scatter half a tea- 
cup of sugar over them. Put back in theoven. As 
soon as the sugar is “ cooked in” on one side, turn 
the tomatoes carefully, one by one; scatter some 
more sugar on them and put back in the oven. 
They must be watched very closely now, and turn- 
ed at intervals for three or four hours. The per- 
fection of your sweetmeat depends in a great 
measure on the nicety with which this stage of its 
preparation is conducted. Now take your plates 
and put them in a warm, dry place, protected from 
flies and dust, turning them once or twice a day for 


figs for my ‘tots, 
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from one to two weeks. Your figs will now be 
sufficiently cured to pack into jars or boxes. 

Mrs. S., the original “inventor” of this sweet- 
meat in our family, says that the common red to- 
mato may be used. Select smallish ones, from two 
inches in diameter and under. They must not be 
over ripe. When peeled and placed on plates 
ready for the hot oven, prick them carefully with a 
fork, to assist the juice in oozing out. This prick- 
ing operation is repeated on turning. The large 
tomato requires more sugar, of course, and is longer 
in curing. 

Besides its attractions as a dainty, this sweet- 
meat has medicinal qualities. It is excellent for a 
cough or a sore throat. Our family doctor likes it; 
considers it harmless, and much better to give 
children than raisins, and other dainties. A. 


AMONG THE DOCTORS. 


T the recent annual meeting of the American 

Public Health Association in Philadelphia, 

many interesting papers were read by the numerous 

medical authorities present. To give our readers 

some idea of the subjects medical men are thinking 

about, a strictly non-professional man makes the 
following digest of two or three of them. 

INFANT MORTALITY. 

This was a paper'by Prof. Henry Hartshorn of 
Philadelphia. He begins by asserting his belief in 
the opinion that among children “born with a nor- 
mal constitution, and under entirely favorable circum- 
stances, the mortality during infancy and childhood 
ought to be less than at any other period of life :” 
but he proceeds to show that entirely the reverse 
is unfortunately the case, especially in the large 
cities all over the world. Of all the children that 
are born, about one-quarter die before they area 
year old. In New-York and Philadelphia, from 
1860 to 1872 forty-four per cent. of all the deaths 
which occurred were among children under five years. 
To a certain extent, especial!y among the poorer 
classes, this fearful death-rate is promoted by cold 
winters and hot summers. But there are other 
causes of far greater importance. Constitutional 
defects in parents resulting from alcoholism, syphilis, 
scrofulosis, and deficient organic development in 
women who become mothers, are of very great im- 
portance. Syphilis has been credited with a very 
large infantile mortality. And Dr. Sturgis, in the 
American Fournal of Syphilography, is quoted by 
Prof. Gross (address on ‘*Surgery,” transactions of 
American Medical Association, 1874), as asserting 
that to it are due eighty per cent. of the deaths of 
children under five years of age in New-York and 
Philadelphia. Prof. H. doubts whether this state- 
ment is entirely correct, though he thinks syphilitic 
taint of constitution, along with many instances of 
destructive congenital syphilis, has large influence. 

Speaking of the errors in the diet of infants 
brought up by hand, he mentions feeding them 
stale [old] milk, watering the milk too much, and 
substituting farinaceous or other food incompetent 
to supply tissue waste and sustain life. 

It is of course among the poorer classes, where 
the mortality is greatest, that Dr. H. wishes the 
most sweeping retorms. The tenant houses of New 
York, in which half the children of that city are 
born, and of whom half probably die in their first 
year: the tenement houses of Boston, and the 
Alaska street shanties and cellars of Philadelphia, 
all should be abolished, and in their places houses 
for working men should be built in which children 
might not only be born, but live. And it is the duty 
of the wealthy and philanthropic to labor for the ac- 
complishment of these reforms. Another paper 
read was upon 

INFLUENCE OF HEREDITARY DEFECTS UPON 

HEALTH, 
by Dr. J. R. Black of Ohio. The doctor looks at 
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the question from a purely medical stand-point. 
He thinks that so far as terrestrial results are con- 
cerned, the biologist should supersede the theo- 
logian ; that progress, whether of body or brain, 
must be through the culture of organic structure 
in all its manifold relations. 

He speaks of the persistence with which physical 
traits appear in generation after generation. With 
reference to defects or taints of blood on either pa- 
rental side, statistics have shown that the average 
chance of inheritance is about equal to the ratio of 
defective blood—in some cases a little more than 
half when from the mother’s side. All life insur- 
ance companies in calculating the chances of a risk, 
pay more attention to family history than to any 
other point, a bad one being sufficient to turn the 
scale against the very best health which the appli- 
cant may present. 

The hope of eradicating hereditary defects, lies 
in the fact that while all normal characteristics have 
a high degree of persistence, abnormal ones have 
alow one. As yet, enlightened and systematic at- 
tempts to eradicate constitutional defects, have 
rarely been made ; nevertheless, that the possibili- 
ties are ample in this direction, every observant 
physician has the clearest evidence. 

It is the doctor’s opinion that, paradoxical as it 
may appear, the achievements of science have 
tended to increase the number of degenerate men 
ind women in one way, véz., by preserving with 
such great skill the lives of many weakly, defective 
children, who grow up and become procreators of 
their kind. Before art, guided by science, did much 
to bring the puny young through the perils of child- 
hood, the rule was that only the fittest and strong- 
est survived. Our task is as yet only half finished. 
The best means of preserving and developing the 
highest type of manhood must be found, and thus 
counteract the danger from defective blood. 

The first great requisite is knowledge—knowl- 
edge of what constitutes the true conditions of vig- 
or, symmetry and health. Knowledge on this sub- 
ject, to be useful, needs to be personal and thorough, 
\ deep familiarity with the subject which will en- 
force the conviction that the alternatives of pleasure 
or pain, health or sickness, long lives or short ones, 
except from chances infinitesimally small, are 
wholly in our power. Precisely that which prevents 
sickness will also prevent the stamping of an inhe- 
rent defect upon the organization. 

In systematic attempts to get rid of a family taint 
in the blood, or of some organic frailty, in addition 
to careful avoidance of the causes which produced 
it, Dr. Black recommends two points as especially 
important to be borne in mind. First, great care 
when contracting marriage, to secure a partner as 
physically perfect as possible, and especially free 
trom the same taint or frailty. He adds, ‘ While 
those engaged in the breeding of domestic animals, 
pay close attention to this rule, its observance by 
the young of our own species is commonly regard- 
ed as impracticable.” He admits that the “emo- 
tions” play a preponderating part in matrimonial 
engagements, and that the judgment or intellect is 
commonly powerless at such times to stem the cur- 
rent of this powerful passion. 

But the interposition of the judgment at sucha 
time is not the policy, he says, which it would be 
wise to adopt in order to secure some observance 
of this rule. The mind of every boy and girl should 
be well imbued with a salutary aversion—or a 
horror, if you please—to disease or to taints and 
defects in blood, «nd in this way prejudice and pre- 
occupy the mind against any amatory emotions 
toward those so unfortunately constituted. The 
second, 1s to carry out during the whole period of 
growth the strictest principles of hygiene, and to 
enforce all the conditions favorable to the most per- 
fect development of the part organically weak. 
The possibilities of the physical system for good 
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or for evil are, during this period, very great. 
Strength and perfection in the structure of every 
tissue are modifiable to an unusual degree. 


The doctor proceeds to give some directions in 
regard to the treatment of hereditarily diseased 
children, and urging for them as a rule, little work, 
less study and plenty of play out doors. 
cludes as follows : 


A great deal more might be adduced to show 
that the prevailing one-sidedness of our social and 
educational modes of dealing with the young tends 
to foster, nay, to originate almost every variety of 
hereditary defect, and. until a radical retorm in this 
is effected—until man exonerates God and nature 
from the consequences of his own ignorance and 
folly, and rightly interprets the significance of the 
admonitory punishments which cry aloud and spare 
not, in the form of the many pains and diseases to 
which he is now so unhappily subject, it is vain to 
hope that his physical condition will ever be mate- 
rially improved. K. 


He con 


MORE ABOUT WORDS. 


Richard Grant White inthe December Ga/axy, has an 
article entitled ‘“* Wedding, Interviewing, Et Cetera,” 
from which we select the following : 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

From a great heap of letters making inquiries or 
suggestions, to which it has been impossible for 
me to vive my attention, and as to which, whether 
they are ever noticed here at all or not, I must ask 
the kind construction of my correspondence, | 
select a few for brief remark : 


NOMINATIVES AND VERBS. 


The seeming disagreement of verbs with nomina- 
tives in the writings of authors of repute is not 
unfrequently made the subject of censure which is 
not of the wisest. Many persons are too precise 
and fussy as to using a plural verb when the subject 
is expressed by two or more words connected by 
and. \n many such cases the use of a verb in the 
singular number is quite correct and much the 
more elegant and forcible. When there is a single- 
ness of thought, or of feeling, or of purpose in the 
subject, although it may be expressed by two or 
more words connected by avd, the use of a verb in 
the plural has a very mean and littleing effect. 
Thus: The tempest and fury of passion are un- 
controllable. This is “good grammar” : it will 
“parse.” But it would be much better to say, The 
tempest and fury of passion 7s uncontrollable. 
For although a tempest is one thing and a fury is 
another, the tempest and fury of passion is a sine 
gle thought or at least presents a single idea. So 
a line which occurred in a poem in “ The Galaxy” 
more than a year ago, 
All my hope and rest is here, 

although hope and rest are even more distinct than 
tempest and fury, would be very much weakened 
by reading, 


All my hope and rest ave here. 


Taste and judgment, not formal rules, must de- 
cide such cases. One of Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
marks of a pedant in his ‘“ Characters,” is that 
“he dares not think a thought that the nominative 
case governs not the verb.” 


UP AND DOWN, ABOVE AND BELOW. 


The question is asked whether it is right to say 
that a thing is up stairs or above stairs, down 
stairs or below stairs. The meaning of the words 
and the best usage require the latter form in both 
cases. We go up stairs to get something that 7s 
above stairs, and down stairs to get something that 
zs below stairs. We go upa hill and down a hill; 
but a house is upon a hill or below a hill. And 
yet, although we go up town or down town, a 
friend may live up town or down town. But in the 
latter cases it will be observed that uf and down 
do not express a relation in position to the town, 
but to ourselves or to some other object. It is 
difficult to express the difference in the shade of 
meaning, which is yet very distinct ; for although 
above and below always imply fixed position, up 
and down do not always imply motion; as in the 
nursery rhyme about the star, 


Up above the world so high 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


and “ down below the middle earth.” These four 
words are called adverbs by the grammarians and 
lexicographers, but also prepositions ; a variable 
classification which shows the difficulty and un- 
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certainty of such a system of nomenclature. As 
to usage, the best is exemplified in “ High Life 
Below Stairs,” and in this sentence from Fielding: 
“ Those orders I gave in no very low voice, so that 
those above stairs might possibly conceive,” ete. 
Failure to perceive the distinction in meaning, or 
an indifference to it, is however bringing “ up 
Stairs” and “down stairs,” expressive of 
position, into very general use. 


as 


“DIFFER WITH” AND “DIFFER FROM.’ 


My attention has been called to a discussion as 
to the comparative propriety of these two phrases, 
in which the question was finally submitted to 
Chancellor A. R. Benton, who in a published letter 
upon the subject decides that both are proper ; 
“ditfer from” when mere divergence is intended 
to be expressed, “differ with.’ when mere nega 
tion or disagreement. The question is something 
like that in regard to “different from” and ™ dif- 
ferent to,” and turns of course, Chancellor 
Benton remarks, upon the meaning of the particle 
dis, from which the s has fallen away, and which 
as it denotes separation requires from after it.* 
There can be no question as to the examples, 
“ Agassiz differed from Darwin upon the theory of 
development,” “one star differeth from another 
star in glory.” The question is as to “differ with,” 
and whether it is admissible, and if so, on what 


as 


grounds. There seems to be no doubt that it is 
admissible, but not as an alternative with “ diffe: 
rom.” \t has quite a different meaning ; more, | 


venture to think, than Chancellor Benton’s mere 
negation or disagreement. To say that one star 
differs wth another star in glory would be inad- 
missible and indetensible. “ Differ from” is used 
to express mere unlikeness, divergence, in things 
both animate and inanimate ; “differ with” to ex- 
press the action of intelligent beings—the exfres- 
ston of a difference; wth implying the presence, 
or the cunstructive presence, of two differing or 
disagreeing parties. A man may differ from 
another man in opinion, without differing with him. 
For one may never have heard of the other's opin- 
ion, from which he yet differs, or hearing it, he 
may hold his peace about his own difference. But 
it he disputes the others opinion. particularly it 
he does so in his presence, he differs with him 
Thus Hazlitt, describing a commonplace critic. 
says: “He is a person who thinks by proxy, and 
talks by rote. He differs with you, not because he 
thinks you in the wrong, but because he thinks 
somebody else will think so.” Thus we say that a 
man had a difference with another, meaning, a dis- 
pute with him. We should never think ot saying 
that he had a difference from him; nor should we 
say that he had a difference with him, unless his 
difference of opin:on or of feeling received expres- 
sion. Therefore, “1 beg leave to differ from you” 
is coriect, and ‘I beg leave to differ with you,” in- 
correct. For what is implied is a courteous ex- 
pression of mere difference of opinion. And yet 
in speaking of what took place on such an occa 
sion, it would be correct to say that the one instant- 
ly differed with the other. We should not say that 
he instantly differed from him; for his difference 
from the opinion of the man with whom he then 
differed might have been of ten year’s standing. 


IST. 

The last and altogether the most exquisite ex- 
ample of ¢s/-ing that I have met with, is in the 
following paragraph of a tremendous puff of the 
hennery of ayoung woman in Pennsylvania: ** One 
young country girl, Miss Annie Kirk of Bethel, 
Pennsylvania, is entitled to the praise of being the 
best lady poultryist on record.”” I have been lifted 
very high upon winged words betore, but “ lady 
poultryist” for henwife is a pitch of elegance to 
rise to which quite takes one’s breath away. It is 
a very good example of what we may be brought 
to if every woman must be called a lady and every 
occupation must have a fine name. Miss Kirk, if 
henwife is too homely a word to be applied to her. 
is a poulterer; or, if her sex must be indicated, a 
poulteress ; for she not only raised, but bought and 
sold poultry. Itis remarkable that the people who 
are so excruciatingly elegant and gr indiloquent are 
those who are least able to write a sinmle English 
sentence correctly. Thus this same writer, in 
another part of his article, tells us that “When 
attacked by the prevailing poultry d‘sease last year, 
Miss Kirk freely checked its spread by the free use 
of lime.” Now, it is perhaps in the order of nature 

*The Chancellor says that he had hoped to find in ‘‘ Words and 
their Uses”’ a discussion of this word, but that he failed to do so. 
I hope that no one expects to find im that book 1 discussion of all 

ethe bad or uncertain phrases which are spoken as English. The 


book contains only tour hundred and fifty pages. It might as well 
be expected to express all my incapacity of English Grammar. 
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that a poultryist should be attacked by the poultry 
disease. Indeed, it would seem as if a poultryist 
must mean a person who has that ailment. Still, 
I doubt that the writer did intend to publish to the 
world that this young woman was thus afflicted, 
and that she subjected herself to a course of lime 
therefor. Yet what he says means that and noth- 
ing else. The blunder that he makes is not un- 
common with people who can not see the logical 
connection of words in sentences. It would be 
very much better to find out and to master that 
than to invent such ridiculous phrases as lady 
poultryist. 


ANOTHER ARCTIC FAILURE. 

JOT less remarkable than Kane's polar experi- 
4 NY ence, or those of the survivors of the un- 
fortunate Polaris expedition, are the strange vicis- 
situdes which befell a party but recently returned, 
after a sojourn of two years and three months in 
that dreariest of all regions, the frozen wastes of 
the North. There is perhaps, something to be ac- 
complished for the good of humanity by these 
ventures, seme crowning benefit to accrue, when 
at last the fortunate man appears, who shall be 
able to anchor his vessel over the precise spot 
where the pole would protrude, if there were one. 
As yet however, geographers have not made it 
clear wherein lies the desirability of such an ac- 
The that a northern sea 
-route exists from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is best 
answered by a list of the failures of arctic ex- 
plorers ; failures still too few to teach that no such 
sea route ever can be discovered. Here, with some 
little variation is a repetition of the oft-repeated 
tale : 


complishment. claim 


In June, 1872, the Austrian vessel Teggethof, 
Captain Payer, set sail from Bremerhaven with a 
With confidence 


undiminished by the failures of his predecessors 


ship’s company of twenty-three. 


on what 
No less a 
project than the discovery of a north-east passage 
to the Pacific, northward of Siberia inspired 
this daring little At Nova Zembla they 
took in the last of their supplies and bade the 
world 


in polar work, Captain Payer started 


is called the Nova Zembla_ route. 


band 


time, as it 
proved, than they had planned. They sailed north- 
east for a month or more, the ice impeding their 
progress more and more, when one night a closing 
ice-flow caught them in its grip, and their vessel 
lay 


adieu for a much longer 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


A vast floating island of ice, subject only to the 
That merry 
weeks’ run to the North, cost them very dear- 
ly; for it was succeeded by a very tedious five 


ocean currents was now their craft. 


five 


months’ drift to the South; the last four being 
in Sunlight came February first, 
1873; but it brought no respite to these involun- 
tary navigators, who to their dismay found that the 
floe had reversed its motion and was again moving 
northerly. There was no help for it, another in- 
terminable, utterly wearisome drift was before them. 


spent darkness. 


Is it chance or the malicious sprites who haunt 
the Arctic wilds. that thus mar the schemes of 
mortals? Five months more of this retrograde 
movement ensued, when in October 1873, land 
was descried to the north-east, and soon after, their 
mammoth float was frozen fast in latitude seventy- 
nine degrees, fifty-one minutes north. Lofty ridges 
covered with snow, glaciers, and towering ice 
hummocks were the principal features of the land- 
scape, but even these were welcomed. The autumn 
and winter were spent in making sledge journeys 
inland to ascertain the geography of the country. 
On one of these, the high point of eighty-two de- 
grees was reached. In the distance, but inacces- 
sible, was a lofty promontory to which they gave 
the name of Cape Vienna. It lay under the 
eighty-third parallel. The last one hundred miles 
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of their enforced advance on the floe, they discov- 
ered to have been along a broad fiord named by 
them, “ Austrian sound.” 
bound, and utterly desolate and uninhabited, save 
now and then a solitary bear. 


This region was ice- 


From the high land 
attained by the sledges, however, which they named 
Prince RKudolf’s land, they surveyed a quite differ- 
ent 


scene. Fowls were in the air, elk were seen, 


and traces of hares and foxes were in the snow. 
Looking toward Cape Vienna they noted the pe- 
culiar hazy and watery sky which indicates moist- 
ure and mild weather. They returned to the ship, 
and finding her as firmly fixed as ever, nailed her 
colors to the mast and started southward hauling 
This was in May and the 
ice was beginning to relax. After a long journey 


they reached open water in latitude seventy-seven 


their boats on sledyes. 


degrees and forty minutes. In September they ar- 
rived at Verdoc. 

Captain Payer intends to shortly revisit the scene 
of his two years’ wanderings, as there are yet a few 
yeouraphical features to be named, and besides he 
desires to sce once more the * Teggethof.” 

Doubtless there are at this moment ships frozen 
in the ice-fields of the North, and people wander- 
ing about among the icebergs and floes in the arctic 
Think of this, 
© fireside reader, and be thankful that no restless 
ambition has been able to draw thee thither. 

a < 


night, which now prevails there. 


There is a certain Prof. Francis Neuman, of Eng- 
land, well known as a vegetarian, who has pub- 
lished in 7he Dietetic Reformer, London, the bills of 
fare of nineteen dinners, got up under his direction 
and of which he partook? No trace of fish, flesh 
or fowl was allowed in the composition of any dish. 
What think you reader, of the following list? one 
not to be lightly disregarded by the most confirmed 
There 


vegetable pies, gooseberry tarts, green pea soups, 


meat-eaters were peas puddings, savory 
haricot of marjoram and thyme, with fried onions 
and oil, lots of cheese, fried batter puddings, blanc- 
stewed 
mushrooms, young potatoes in parsley sauce, straw- 


mange, pie of cabbage, onion and egg, 
berries and cherries, rhubarb tart, potato fritters, 
curds and whey, wheat mush, mixed fruits stewed, 
cabbage with serambled egg, blanc-mange with 
stewed gooseberries, the same with orange marma- 
lade, and a certain wonderful baked pudding of rice, 
sago, salt and raisins, with top of bread and butter. 

Hereafter, let no one speak slightingly of vege- 
tarians or a vegetable dict. 


THE NEWS 


Apples are worth fifty cents apiece in Montana. 


In the great four-mile and repeat race at San Fran- 
cisco, for a purse of $25,000, the horse “ Katie Pease ” 
won. 


U.S. Supervising Architect Mullett has resigned in 


consequence of some disagreement with Secretary 


Dristow, 
Iwo shocks of earthquake occurred at Vera Cruz on 


the 13th inst. destroying several buildings. No lives 


were lost, 


There has been a great fire at Cronstadt, Russia, by 
which the dwelling places of some 15,000 people were 
laid in ashes 

The newspapers speak in a cheerful way of the in- 
creasing business activity of the country, The approach 
of the holidays is a stimulant in many departments of 
trade. 

A cable dispatch announces the death of Fortuny, a 
celebrated painter what 
Some 


leaders in 
was known as the French-Spanish school of art. 


and one of the 


of his best works are owhed in this country. 


at an end. 





The Hon. Gerrit Smith has just given $10,000 to 
Hamilton College at Clinton, N. Y., to be used at the 
discretion of the trustees of the institution. Mr. Smith 
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gave the College $10,000 last Febuary for general use. 


The ‘longshoremen’s strike in New York is practically 
Ship owners and captains find no difficulty 
in getting their vessels loaded and unloaded by new 
hands, and the police prevent any interference from 
the strikers. 


A bronze statue of Robert Burns is soon to be erect- 
ed in the Central Park of New York city, opposite the 
statue of Sir Walter Scott, of which it is to be a com- 
panion piece. It is an original design and is to be exe- 
cuted by John Steell of Edinburgh. 


The English Government is about to send out a new 
expedition in search of the North Pole. Lady Franklin 
renews her offer of $10,000 for the recovery of the ofti- 
cial records of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. It is said 
that Dr. Hayes is willing to make another attempt in 
the same direction. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s attorneys have filed 
a notice of appeal to the Court ef Appeals from the or- 
der of the General Term of the Brooklyn City Court, 
denying a bill of particulars in the main suit brought by 
Tilton. 
intention of causing unnecesary delay. 


Theodore Mr. Beecher’s counsel disclaim any 


The French Stamp Office, has just purchased the 
secret of the composition of an ink absolutely indelible, 
and which resists the strength of all known reagents. It 
is expected that this discovery will enable them to put 
anend to the numerous frauds which are constantly 
being committed to the prejudice of the Treasury, and 
which consist in restoring to stamped paper, already 
used, its original purity. 


Prof. G. F. Barker of the University of Pennsylvania 
has discovered a metallic paint which he has patented. 
and which he intends for application to those parts of 
machinery known as journal boxes. — Its peculiarity is 
that, when heated to about 160 degrees Fahrenheit it 
turns from its original color, a deep clear red, to a pure 
black, and immediately upon cooling resumes its reddish 
hue. ‘This will be a valuable aid to the machinists and 
railroad men. ‘To discover a heated journal in a line 
of shafting often requires a careful inspection of the 
whole. With the use of this paint, one passing along 
can easily detect the trouble by the eyes resting on the 
spot, the darkness of the paint indicating the same. _ If 
the journal boxes of cars are covered with this paint, 
train hands, npon stoppage at stations, can, by running 
along the cars detect at a glance whether a journal has 
heated.—M. ¥Y. Evening Post. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


kr. E. B., //artford. 
volume of the CincuLAR 


Conn.—F iity-two numbers constitute a 


Have sent the paper as you request. 


A. F., Norwalk, Conn.—\f there is ‘‘a niche left open’’ for you 


the Lord will in some way make it known tous. Till then be patient 
Read ‘Reply to an Appli- 


on page 356 of the present volume. 


where you are and study the doctrines. 


cant for Membership,’ 


KE. W., St. Louis, Mo.—We are glad to encourage attempts at 
Christian Communism, and will willingly give those who desire it the 
benefit of our experience, though we have strenuously avoided any 
thing like proselyting. You will find ‘such information as you are 
seeking in the ‘Community Handbook,” price 25 cents. 


O. N., Dayton, Ohio.—\ regard to the postage, see ‘* Notice to 
Subscribers’’ on another page. the 
different Shaker families scattered through the United States, there 


are the Brocton Community, in Brocton, N. Y.; leader. ‘I 


As to the Communities, beside 


. L. Harris. 
The Rappite Community, Economy, Beaver Co., 
Mr. Baker. 
founded by Joseph Bimeler 


These 


Penn. ; leader, 
The Zoarite Community, Zoar, Tuscarora Co., Ohio ; 


The Ebenezer Community, lowa; 


leader, Christian Metz. are all Christian Societies. 


HomeE-Tauks, éy John Humphrey Noyes. A 


duodecimo volume of some three hundred pages 


with the above title is now in preparation and 


will be published the early part of next year. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-T'wist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture fo: 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application 
Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] 


Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. JV. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
facture. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order 


Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. 


Descriptive price-list sent on application, 


Address, IM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 


Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 


All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: 


Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to mect the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling fora. Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
{Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Soctalisms. 
678 pp. 8vo. J. B. 
London, ‘Trubner & Co 


By Fohn Hum- 
Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 
phia. 


The Trapper's Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
3y S. Third 
Narratives and [lustrations. 8vo. 


Newhouse. 
215 pp. 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. 
edition New 


Price, bound in cloth, $1.<0 


with 


Salvation from Sin, the ind of Christian Faith, 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 


cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists , a Criticism of the Ac- 


counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’’ ‘* Spirit 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 


Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 
I } 32 pag' 5 


Vale Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Onetda Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


“Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” *‘ Scientific 


‘The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ 


Propagation,” and ‘** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘'ruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


They 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
pince 


No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 5, North Front and Lawn. 








